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How to Diagnose Smallpox. By W. McC. Wanklyn, B.A. 
(Cantab.), M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., D.P.H., Assistant Medical 
Officer of the London County Council, and Formerly Medical 
Superintendent of the River Ambulance Service (Smallpox) 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Pp. 104; 11 illustrations. 
New York: Paul B. Hoebcr, 1914. 

The writer has compiled a practical volume, with charts and a 
few excellent photographs, to assist in the diagnosis of smallpox, 
both in its common and rare forms. The usual distribution of the 
typical outbreak is emphasized; the rash is observed in ascending 
order of density on the abdomen, chest, back, arms, legs, and face; 
the outbreak showing a great predilection for the exposed portions 
of the body and areas of irritation. 

The subject is treated in eleven chapters. The spread of smallpox 
by unrecognized cases; unrecognized cases and their remedy; 
practical points in the method of examination; individual cases of 
smallpox considered with a view of diagnosis; individual cases and 
other features of the rash; explanation of the distribution of the 
rash; other factors in diagnosis; differential diagnosis; initial rashes; 
differential diagnosis of chicken-pox and measles; additional points. 

The writer comments upon the delay in the recognition of small¬ 
pox as an important factor in its spread. The important point is 
emphasized that the clinical recognition of the rash and its differ¬ 
entiation from the various exanthemata and other cutaneous out¬ 
breaks is frequently of more importance than the indefinite and 
frequently confusing prodromal symptoms and history. The 
volume is written, in a great part, in a conversational manner, 
making easy reading and bringing out clearly the points the writer 
wishes to emphasize. 

The author’s experience with smallpox extends over twenty 
years and a study of over ten thousand cases. F. C. K. 


Chemical Pathology. Being a Discussion of General Path¬ 
ology from the Stand-point of the Chemical Processes 
Involved. By H. Gideon Wells, Ph.D., M.D., Professor 
of Pathology in the University of Chicago, and in Rush Medical 
College, Chicago. Second Edition. Pp. 616. Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1914. 

The many recent substantial contributions to the literature of 
biological chemistry have made necessary this new edition of the 
standard American text-book on chemical pathology. Comparison 
with the original edition, published seven years ago, shows the 
dimensions of the book to be considerably enlarged and sixty-seven 
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new pages added. Especially the chapters on immunity, tumors, 
and diabetes are amplified. In the introductory chapters Wells 
gives an epitome of the modern views concerning the chemistry 
and. physics of the cell, including in this a rather illuminating dis¬ 
cussion on colloids, and concerning the nature and action of enzymes. 
Then, after covering in the next 130 pages the chemistry of bacteria, 
of animal parasites, and of the immunity reactions, he enters into 
a discussion, from a physicochemical view-point, of general patho¬ 
logical lesions, devoting chapters to inflammation, circulatory 
disturbances, edema, retrogressive changes, pigmentations, tumors, 
metabolic disturbances, ductless glands, and finally diabetes. To 
those familiar with the literature of the past decade bearing on 
the subjects discussed this book will be a review of the important 
facts established. To those who have not had the opportunity 
of covering that literature it will be a fascinating and able summary 
of the same. To all, because of the more than a thousand reference 
footnotes, including cross references to many other bibliographies; 
it will be a most valuable guide to the original sources in the litera¬ 
ture on chemical pathology. T. G. M. 


A Handbook for the Postmortem Room. By Alexander G. 
Gibson, D.M. (Oxon.) F.R.C.P. (bond.), University Demon¬ 
strator in Pathology, Oxford; Honorary Assistant Pathologist 
to the Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford. Pp. 136. Oxford University 
Press, 1914. 

'Pins booklet is a guide for the student in the technique of autop¬ 
sies, and is based upon Virchow’s methods. A large amount of 
anatomy is necessarily described. Lymph “glands” are mentioned 
instead of lymph nodes. The thoracic portion of the spinal cord 
should not be referred to as the “dorsal.” The corpus callosum 
does not have “forniees.” The squamous portion of the “petrous” 
bone doubtless means the squamous portion of the temporal bone. 

As to the postmortem technique, the very practical method of 
measuring the body by a permanent scale, notched in the tabic, 
is not mentioned, but the old wooden staff is referred to. Examina¬ 
tion by bacteriological methods should be at least referred to before 
the organs are removed, since the chapter which covers this is at 
the back of the book, thus minimizing the prominence and impor¬ 
tance of such investigation. In the histological methods, in place 
of “4 per cent, formaldehyde” we presume 4 per cent, formalin 
is meant. Again, in investigation of the labyrinth of the ear, we 
consider the parts too minute for efficient gross inspection, and 
think that histological methods should be recommended instead. 
Englishisms should be avoided. For example, not many patholo- 



